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THE TRUE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

BT PARK BENJAMIN. 


A bill was lately introduced into the legislature 
of New York to extend the rights of women. It 
did not pass into a law, probably for the same rea¬ 
son that has long left their rights undefended. 
Men are selfish;—leave them their political privi¬ 
leges and social enjoyments, and they care very 
little about the wrongs of that gentle and relying 
sex from whom tliev derive their uurest. deepest, 
most enduring happiness. Women are unselfish. 
They do not urge their claims to many advantages, 
of which they are unjustly deprived, simply because 
they think the pleasure of their lords a matter of 
superior importance to their own peace. 

The condition of women has of late been a fruit¬ 
ful theme for book-makers. The fact that many 
books have been written and with success, fully 
evinces the general interest which the subject in¬ 
spires. Though mostly of English origin, they 
have been republished here, because the conditions 
of women in England and America arc so similar, 
that what is true in one country may be taken to 
be true in the other. The best of these books 
were written by women, and their reasonableness 
and good sense are demonstrated by the fact that 
they claim for the sex no accession of “rights,” 
whether political, intellectual or social, but simply 
maintain that there ought to be a more liberal ex¬ 
ercise by women of the privileges which are not 
denied to them, but on the contrary freely accorded; 
and that they ought, by their own well-directed 
and constantly exerted efforts, to elevate themselves 
to an intellectual and social equality with that 
stronger sex, who have hitherto almost controlled 
the dominion of mind. I do not remember to have 
seen the advantages, thought to result from the 
possession of political power, asked for by any 
female authors of late, except that brilliant and 
clear-minded, though often mistaken novelist, Miss 
Martineau, and some few of those disciples who 
follow at an awful distance in her footsteps. It is 
no new thing to hear men declaiming, in and out 
of legislative assemblies, in favour of the exercise 
by women of the elective franchise and all the glo¬ 
rious collateral privileges. But,—let me ask of 
my lady readers,—suppose the Congress should, 
at its present session, ennet a law by which every 
female of a certain age might enjoy these privileges. 
IIow many would exercise them! How many are 
there possessing the modesty, the delicacy, the 
withdrawing spirit, the gentleness of the sex, who 
would not rather delegate to their husbands, their 
fathers, their brothers, those arduous and disagree¬ 
able duties? How many who, in addition to the 
duties of love, of friendship, of education, of charity. 


of all which society imposes, would willingly as¬ 
sume the burthen of politics? I believe, I hope 
there are very few. 

Perhaps the right, in its abstract nature, may 
not be controverted. According to the doctrines 
confidently put forward by the advocates of uni¬ 
versal suffrage, I can sec no logical reason why 
females and children should not vote and be elected 
to offices as well as men. Surely there is a superior 
capacity in American girls and boys, at the ages of 
twelve and fourteen—periods at which, by the 
common law of England, they were competent to 
form the marriage contract—a vastly superior ca¬ 
pacity to judge and determine concerning our po¬ 
litical affairs to that possessed by a forecastle cargo 
of peasants fresh from the bogs of Ireland or the 
ditches of Holland! Every passably educated lad 
of fourteen has a clear idea of the frame and polity 
of our government, and, from hearing men of sense 
converse, can arrive at as wise a conclusion with 
regard to the merits of rival candidates as can chil¬ 
dren of a larger growth. In a limited degree, this 
may also be said of girls. Why then should not 
each American girl and boy, arrived at years of 
discretion, enjoy the elective franchise? It would 
be entertaining to be informed why not by some 
modern Boanerges thundering for “ repeal.” 

A great deal has been said, in these modem days, 
of the intellectual powers of woman, and an equality 
with man has, in this regard, been claimed for her. 
The education of the head has been determined to 
be of more importance than the education of the 
heart. I am old-fashioned enough to pronounce 
this all wrong. The head is educated for time, the 
heart for eternity. Perhaps, on this account, it has 
ever been believed by poets and other insane people, 
that the angels in heaven are nearly all women; 
and I am so far willing to run the risk of being 
classed with such preposterous persons as to say, 
that if women are not angels in heaven, they must 
change their estate, for, in my eyes, they surely 
nre angels on earth. These angelic qualities, how¬ 
ever, are emanations from the heart; and it is 
ardently to be wished that, in despite of the trans¬ 
cendental effulgence which is now beaming upon 
their condition, women may regard the right of 
cultivating the affections and spreading around them 
an atmosphere of peace and contentment far more 
valuable than that of entering even upon the literary 
arena, and overthrowing whole lists of men by the 
dexterity and force of their intellectual abilities. 
The most truly sensible women do not contend for 
a mental equality; and, since I do not think so 
poorly of the sex as to suppose that they desire to 
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be ilallercd by any compliments which are untrue, 
I do, unhesitatingly, even in these pages, devoted 
peculiarly to the gratification of female minds, 
assert that nothing is more susceptible of demon¬ 
stration than that women are and always have been 
intellectually inferior to men. The exceptions best 
confirm the fact. It can be said, with equal truth, 
that in all qualities of the heart—in all the virtues, 
it may be,—men are inferior to women. To this 
fact—with sorrow let it be acknowledged—there 
are also exceptions, which but serve to fortify its 
truth. 

The theory of the mental equality of the sexes is 
not of modern origin. It was maintained by no 
less illustrious a philosopher than Plato. With the 
most profound respect for so distinguished an au¬ 
thority, we may still venture to assert that, whether 
it be attributable to education or nature, great dis¬ 
parities exist between the mental characteristics of 
the two sexes. To seriously discuss whether these 
diversities be owing or not to education, would re¬ 
quire far more space than can here be allotted to 
the most interesting of subjects. The best and 
only assumption wc can make, without resorting to 
metaphysical explanations, is, that if nature had 
done as much for the female as for the male sex, 
education would have made them capable of equal 
achievements. But what are the facts? Let us 
look at the exploits of people of genius only—and 
genius cannot be said in any sense to be the result 
of education, although its development may. Not 
to apply too severe and perhaps unfair a test, lot U3 
not seek for female counterparts in genius to those 
great leaders of their race who have been mightiest 
in the arts of war and government, because their 
exercise is uncongenial with female habits; but let 
us look for excellence of the highest kind in the 
calm pursuits of literature and taste. These cer¬ 
tainly are as well adapted to the habits of women 
as of men, and in these nothing in the education of 
men peculiarly (Its them to excel. Let us even set 
aside science, and take, for the basis of our com¬ 
parison, poetry and the fine arts. The poet is truly 
said to be born, not made;—for him education 
cannot do much—nature must do every thing. 
She lights the fire upon the altar and feeds the per¬ 
petual flame. Nothing tends to quench this fire 
more than the worldly and busy occupations of 
men—nothing to keep it alive more than the gentle 
and even tenour of a woman’s existence. But was 
there ever a poetess whom the fondest partiality 
could rank in the same category with Shakspearc 
and Milton, and Dryden, and Pope, and Words¬ 
worth? There are female names whom we delight 
to honour; but how insignificant are the best of 
them in comparison to the giants of our literature! 
Yet here is a fair field—here is no favour. Let us 
leave poetry for prose, and, without enumerating 
the mighty men who are immediately suggested to 
every one acquainted with either ancient or modern 
literature, call to mind the greatest female authors. 
The most distinguished woman whose works ore 
known to us, is unquestionably Madame de Stnel; 


yet who, after rending her eloquent productions, 
does not feel that their merit resides in their bril¬ 
liancy rather than in their profoundness; that they 
dazzle rather than convince, and that the practical 
guidance of public affairs could not have been 
safely committed to the uttercr of those sparkling 
political epigrams? 

Look next at the arts of Painting and Music. 
These are arts which seefh to depend most upon 
qualities which are rather attributes of the female 
character than of the sterner and less sensitive. 
They are less congenial with the ordinary pursuits 
and avocations of men than women; and by the 
influence of education, especially in this country, 
they fall peculiarly to woman’s share. For twenty 
girls to whom music and drawing are. a part of 
education, you will scarcely find one boy respecting 
whom it is the same. On the continent of Europe 
the differences may be less; but still the cultivation 
of these arts will be found to preponderate on the 
female side. Moreover, these are arts which are 
not treated by women as mere embellishments. 
They are pursued by many as professions;—they 
arc pursued with all that ardour which the keenest 
sense of self-interest can inspire. Yet, where are 
the great names? There have been many men 
whose names will Jive as painters and composers 
of music as long perhaps as the delightful arts in 
which they excelled continue to be appreciated. 
But of what woman can the same be said? Scarcely 
one can be named (the best I can call to mind is 
that of Angelica Kauffman) whose title to great 
fame would be recognized by the general voice. 
These are plain and undeniable facts; and it is im¬ 
possible to shun the obvious inference, that, even 
in those departments of the intellect which are most 
congenial with woman’s nature, education and pur¬ 
suits, there is not such an approach to equality of 
power as to enable a woman to ascend those airy 
heights of renown upon which man now stands 
supreme. 

I am well aware that this is taking the unpopular 
view of this question, and that, according to the 
fine customs of modern gallantry, insincerity with 
the sex is much more in vogue than plainness. It 
has become very fashionable of late to extol lady- 
prose writers and lady-poets, and the consequence 
is that several good wives and good mothers have 
been spoiled, and very few good authors created. 
Let me not be misunderstood. I would not under¬ 
value many noble contributions to our literature 
that have been made by women. I honour and 
reverence the illustrious few who hale, by their 
works, meliorated the condition of mankind and 
dignified the character of their own sex. Not yet 
silent are the strains of that lyrt which thrilled 
through the hearts of thousands, which animated 
while it softened, which inspired while it subdued. 
Haply its chords will not cease to vibrate when the 
eyes that now shine so purely on these words Bhall 
lack their lustre, when the bosoms that now beat 
so warmly with the free currents of young life shall 
be cold as the marble of those beautiful statues of 
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Chantrcy which she has made immortal by her 
verse. And what do not morality and religion owe 
to the intellectual efforts of woman? But let me 
not extend this reminiscence further than to point 
out, upon the white column of modern English 
literature, the names of Baillie and More, circled 
by the same wreath which enshrines the sweet 
memory of Hemans. 

I need not allude to my fair countrywomen by 
name, but confess myself fully aware of the fact, 
that, in reputation at least, they are equal to most 
of those authors who have flourished in spite of the 
genius of our democratic institutions—a genius 
which tends rather to depress than to encourage an 
ambition for excellence in the ornamental pursuits 
of literature and the arts. 

The object, which I have now, with candour 
if not with force, brought forward, is not in any 
manner to detract from the real merits of the sex, 
but rather to show them in their true light, and to 
prove that, though they ore, both by tlteir mental 
and physical constitution, incapable of the greatest 
exploits for which men of talent and genius are dis¬ 
tinguished, they may in their proper sphere bring 
about the best, the most enduring results. We 
learn from the biographies of the noblest men 
whom the world ever saw, that they were nurtured 
and instructed by good mothers, and that good 
wives have done much to stimulate the ambition, 
inspire the courage, and exalt the aims of their 
husbands. 

But though, for the sake of the argument, this 
intellectual equality may be conceded, neverthe¬ 
less, it would still be highly inexpedient that women 
should engage in political contests, and in the busy, 
bustling nffairs of life. Society is a system of 
mutual concessions;—individual rights are yielded 
for the general good. In a state of nature the indi¬ 
vidual reigns;—in a state of civilization, society 
assumes and exercises universal control. Woman 
in society gives up certain rights to man, and man 
repays the concession by the protection which his 
superior strength enables him to extend to womnn. 
On that principle, well known to political econo¬ 
mists. and called the division of labour, man dis¬ 
charges a certain set of duties and woman another 
set. The man, for example, transacts out-of-door 
and the woman in-door affairs. Suppose that each 
should deem it most consistent with individual 
rights to discharge the other's duties—“take 
turns,” as the children express it. 

The husband rises bright and early of a cold 
winter’s morning, and, gently waking up his sleep¬ 
ing partner, addresses her thus—“ Come, my dear, 
get up! I am going down stairs immediately to 
see that breakfast is got ready; then into the nur¬ 
sery to take care that the children shall all be 
dressed and sent to school. You must be in a 
hurry, for this is your day to attend to business; 
so you must trot down town, my love, and super¬ 
intend the storage of those goods which arrived in 
our ship yesterday. Besides, there is a council- 
meeting this evening, and you must think over that 


speech;—there is lots to do!” The wife accord¬ 
ingly rises; and, after letting her help-meet know 
whether she means to be at home to dinner or dine 
at a restaurateur’s, puts on her hat—I mean her 
bonnet—and cloak, and is off with all the alacrity 
of a man—I should say, a woman—of business’. 

This is a ridiculous picture, but it certainly 
w-ould not prove a false one were the female sex to 
take that part in the affairs of life which the very 
distinguished Mr. John Neal and others of equal 
enthusiasm claim for them. No—there must be a 
division of labour; and that which exists is unques¬ 
tionably the best that could possibly be contrived. 

One deplorable consequence which would in¬ 
evitably attend the exercise by women of political 
and other rights, now- wholly delegated to men, 
would be the withdrawal from the former of that 
peculiar deference, tenderness and courtesy, which, 
in all modern civilized communities,—particularly 
in the most refined and cultivated portion of those 
communities,—is universally paid to their gentle¬ 
ness, their delicacy, and their unostentatious worth. 
Let women be made ostensibly powerful; let a 
sense of competition be introduced; let a man be 
made to feel that he must stand on the defensive, 
and the spirit of chivalry will speedily cease—and 
forever extinct will be that lofty sentiment to which 
women can now appeal with confidence. The in¬ 
security of weakness and the advantage of power 
cannot both be enjoyed. I desire not to be misun¬ 
derstood in this. While I oppose the active par¬ 
ticipation of women in the stern business of life, I 
would not have them remain passive and indifferent 
spectators. Far from it;—they have an immense 
influence, which they ought to exert, and which 
they can exert in all matters of importance. This 
influence is greater than it would be, were it openly 
used. This influence is like that of the moon upon 
the waters of the sea;—it controls the great tides 
of public sentiment, and causes them to ebb and 
flow with majestic regularity; and it does not, like 
the uncertain winds, mingle with the billows of 
opinion and toss them hither and thither, now 
mnking them foam and break, now heaping them 
on the peaceful shore, to spread terror and commo¬ 
tion around. Exert, I pray you, my fair readers, 
an influence, calm, steady and enduring;—he not 
solicitous of temporary triumphs or popular ap¬ 
plause, but pursue, with dauntless resolution and 
quiet fortitude, that direct and elevated course 
which the wisdom of past ages has indicated ns 
peculiarly your own, and in which a happiness is 
found far superior to that bestowed by noisy dis¬ 
tinction or evanescent power. 

“ If any thing,” says an eloquent author of your 
own sex, “ if any thing, urged in behalf of women, 
tends to taking them out of their true sphere, I 
wish that it may be promptly and completely re¬ 
futed; for nothing can be for the real good of so¬ 
ciety that is not built upon nature and reason. The 
measure of the rights of womln must be sought 
for in the real advantage of society at large; it must 
increase with their own intellectual and moral pro- 
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gress—for the influence of worth and intelligence j 
is nearly irresistible. As the peculiar office of man t 
is to govern and defend society, that of women is ; 
to spread virtue, affection and gentleness, through { 
it. She has a direct interest in softening and hu- 5 
martizing the other sex. Man is too rugged to be j 
even just towards those whom he only loves, but j 
does not respect; he is too powerful to be swayed t 
by those whom he only respects but does not love. > 
The empire of woman must be won, not solely j 
through his sense of justice, but by the grace and ! 
delicacy, the tenderness and purity she diffuses j 
through life: but her rights will neither add dignity j 
to her social influence, nor bring practical security j 
to her domestic situation, except as they are found 
really to promote the virtue and happiness of 
society.” 

Where, I may be asked, where is the proper 
sphere of woman? If you would exclude her from 
the arena of politics and deny her power to surpass 
or even equal man in the loftiest achievements of j 
intellect, where will you place her? Where is the j 
seat of her dominion? My answer is— home! — j 
home, which has been eloquently called “the 1 
highest, holiest place in which human agency can j 
act.” Much to be deplored is any circumstance j 
which draws a woman from this sacred sphere;— | 
I care not whether it be fashion or fanaticism, 
pleasure or politics. I would by no means have 
woman seclude herself from society or fail to lend 
her charms to beautify human intercourse; but I j 
would have her look there, where her treasures are, ] 
for the best gratifications of her heart. These are 
her true rights, her true duties, and there should 
be her supremest happiness. Sister, mother, wife, 
—dear and hallowed names!—may your lustre 
never be tarnished, your sanctity never be pro¬ 
faned! May you never cease to be spells to cast 
out the evil passions of men, and to invoke the 
pure and tender affections! May you grow forever 
in fragrance and freshness on the dreary way of 
life, causing the desert places to be glad, and the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose! 

Let me be suffered, my fair young lady readers, 
to introduce, in conclusion, a few words of exhorta¬ 
tion to you. Let me do so at the risk of being set 
down ns a crusty old bachelor, quite too fond of 
moralizing to write pleasant articles in a periodical 
so elegant n3 this. But, my dears, (I like to be 
affectionate,) tell me—do you clearly comprehend 
your social rights and duties, and, comprehending, 
do you practise them? Where do you find the 
higher enjoyment—at home or abroad? Are you 
the more gratified, when, engaged by your own 
firesides, with your needles and your books, your 
music and your drawing, and in conversing with 
intelligent, agreeable persons; or when, arrayed in 
all your ornaments and looking your very prettiest, 
you are in a throng of gay people, listening to the 
inanities of coxcombs and the flatteries of fops? 
Observe, I do not itftpiire whether you take greater 


pleasure in the latter recreation now and then, but 
whether you habitually prefer the allurements of 
balls and parties to the sober delights of home? If 
you do, I would earnestly admonish you to change 
your tastes as soon ns possible. Whatever fasci¬ 
nating young gentlemen, “neat, trimly dressed,” 
may tell you to the contrary, depend upon it, that 
woman is most happy who is happy at home. Be 
not led away either, by all that you hear and read 
now-a-days about the rightB of women and their 
intellectual equality. There is nothing more dan¬ 
gerous for a young woman than to rely chiefly upon 
her intellectual powers, her wit, her imagination, 
her fancy;—these should be sedulously cultivated 
and freely exercised, but not to the neglect of those 
more endearing qualities of the heart, by which the 
hearts of those around you can be most effectually 
controlled. It i3 a notable fact that men of extra¬ 
ordinary talents have in general married amiable, 
common-place women. And why is this? It is 
because such men prefer amiability to smartness, 
and suavity of disposition to superficial accomplish¬ 
ments. The cultivation of the affections is per¬ 
fectly compatible with the cultivation of the intel¬ 
lect, and I have known many highly-gifted women 
quite as kind, mild and benevolent, os the most 
stupid of their sex. The common mistake of the 
young is to attribute too much to the power of 
mere beauty, and there are not a few men who ex¬ 
claim with the poet— 

“ If to her lot some female errors fall, 

Look in her face, and you’ll forget them all.” 

But that beauty must indeed be extraordinary, 
which, though it may conceal the poverty of the 
understanding, can also hide the errors of the heart. 
This advice, I am well aware, is very much like 
that which our great-great-grandmothers used to 
give to our great-grandmothers, and, in these days 
of enlightenment, may sound queer and antiquated; 
but old modes of dress sometimes come into vogue, 
and if young ladies would only extend the same 
favour to morals, I am not very sure but that they 
might be as good os those venerable progenitresses, 
who used to wear brocade and obey their husbands, 
before French gauze and the Rights of Women 
came into fashion. 

In the article which I have thus presented with 
no very serious elaboration, my object has not been 
to display any originality of thought or expression, 
which, while it might win a little admiration for 
the writer, would do but very little good to the 
reader. In some of the more serious argumenta¬ 
tive passages here presented, I have borrowed the 
language of an eloquent writer, so far os I could 
adapt it to my own purpose, which will be fully 
effected if, among the numerous patrons of the 
Lady’s Book, a few will be induced to form a just 
estimate of those rights, which seem to me, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of nature and the structure of 
human society, to be the true rights of woman. 
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